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Some of his obiter dicta, no less than his main conclusion, reveal this 
temper. " Romantic " dramatists use symbols predominantly to convey 
the sense of " fate " ; wherefore, he concludes, " only what is fraught with 
fate, and as far as it is so, is symbolic." And he adds in a foot-note: 
" The only fundamental distinction between ' symbol ' and ' allegory ' 
compatible with historical usage seems to me this, that a symbol appears 
vested with the authority of fate. Prom the ' storm-and-stress ' movement 
until the romanticism of the present day, usage has never wavered in this 
respect." But what of Una's Lamb — are we to regard the "line" by 
which Una "lad" it as the bond of fate? From the Lamb's standpoint, 
undoubtedly. 

Once more, the following illustrates Dr. Schiitze's extreme categorical- 
ism. " The pure lyric knows no suspense, because it utters a mode of 
feeling without regard to origin and issue; when suspense enters into a 
lyrical theme, it produces a romance; when it becomes a prominent part 
of the poetic effect, a ballad results." Just before, he has said that 
" under the head of suspense comes whatever arouses, intensifies, and 
amplifies one's interest in the progress of the drama." Suppose we sub- 
stitute " lyric " for " drama," and test a familiar lyric. In Tennyson's 
" Break, Break, Break," is not suspense aroused by the vague intimation 
of disastrous thoughts in the first stanza, intensified by the passionate 
felicitation of " the fisherman's boy " and " the sailor lad " in the second, 
amplified by the suggestion of the "vanish'd hand" and the stilled 
" voice " in the third ? And, incidentally, is not the suspense augmented 
by verbal repetition itself? As for the second part of the dictum quoted, 
it is — or is for the present reviewer — simply cryptic If Dr. Schiitze 
simply means that there is more "suspense" in a typical ballad than in 
a typical romance, we have at least a clear proposition, though one per- 
haps not quite self-evident. But he seems to say more than this ; he seems 
to imply that romances and ballads are evolved from " lyrical themes " by 
progressive increments of " suspense "... mais on ne s'entend pas ici! 

J. B. Fletcher. 

Columbia University. 

The Religious Function of Comedy. J. D. Logan. Toronto: William 

Briggs. 1907. Pp. 18. 

A distinctly novel attempt is made in this essay to show that genuine 
comedy makes its appeal to the religious imagination and, by overcoming 
our usual sense of the congruous, assists to an understanding of what 
must be considered the more baffling aspect of the problem of evil. The 
philosophical significance of comedy is exhibited in a unique and remark- 
ably able manner. In the aid of his exposition the author adduces evi- 
dence from Aristotelian doctrine and dramatic history. His first en- 
deavor is to combat the usual disposition to regard tragedy as of superior 
dignity and greater spiritual consequence. The traditional contrast be- 
tween tragedy as " grave and great " and comedy as " light and gay " is 
founded upon a misunderstanding of Aristotle's terminology and a mis- 
apprehension of the real nature of comedy. We have been accustomed 
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to the view that Aristotle regarded comedy as a comparatively low form 
of literature. By a careful analysis of the terms employed by Aristotle 
the author shows that when tragedy and comedy are contrasted to the 
disadvantage of the latter, it is the old Attic comedy to which reference 
is made. On the other hand, when Aristotle declares that poetry is more 
significant than history he gives reference to the Middle Comedy — suffi- 
cient indication that comedy as such does not suffer under his con- 
demnation. 

Comedy equally with tragedy is an idealized representation of the 
significant portions of human experience. Comedy differs from tragedy 
in its point of view and in the nature of its appeal. The dominating 
mood of tragedy is that of finality; its appeal is to the emotions. The 
appeal of comedy is to the imagination; its point of view is given by its 
persistent recognition of contingency. From a genuine appreciation of 
comedy we gain not merely a view of the life and character presented, 
but a shadowing of the permanent reality beyond this life and character. 
The true comic insight is such as is able to grasp a situation in its 
totality, to regard events, human acts and feelings in their relation to a 
fundamental truth, and so to bring out the incongruities of human life 
and human character. 

Because of its necessary reference to a reality beyond the given, com- 
edy is metaphysical or religious. Chance, the accidental, are character- 
ized by their incongruity with the known laws of the universe. As the 
perception of the incongruity of the events on the comic stage with the 
fundamental reality gives occasion for laughter, so could we but see with 
the eye of omniscience the fundamental reality with which chance and 
the accidental are incongruous, we should find " in circumstance and fate, 
in virtue and folly, and even in our own defeat and death, room for the 
pure laughter of the spirit." 

Edith Henry Johnson. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. January, 1908. The Pragma- 
tist Account of Truth and its Misunderstandings (pp. 1-17) : William 
James. - Critics of pragmatism have made the following fallacious ob- 
jections. Pragmatism is (1) a reediting of positivism; (2) primarily an 
appeal to action; (3) precludes right to believe in ejective realities; 
(4) precludes realism in epistemology; (5) what pragmatists say is in- 
consistent with their saying so; (6) pragmatism explains not what truth 
is, but only how it is arrived at; (7) pragmatism ignores the theoretic 
interest; (8) pragmatism is shut up to solipsism. The Ground of the 
Time Illusion (pp. 18-29) : H. A. Overstreet. - For idealism time is 
illusory appearance. Its illusory character is illusion of perspective, 
motived chiefly by egotism through undue emphasis on present moment. 
The result is division of self, and the remedy is to put the whole self into 



